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S u B S T A N C E 


OK THE 

SPEECH 

OF 

R^MDLE JACKSON^ ESQ. 


- 1 - flE Chairmiin (Sir Inglis) having infornied 
the Court, that they liad met agreeably to adjourn- 
ment from the last meeting, which had been sum- 
moned by the Court of Directors, who wished their 
opinion and directions as to the course wliicli they 
should ])ursuc in the future negociations on the sub- 
ject of the renewal of their Charter. The Court, lie 
said, was well aware of the unfortunatechange wliicli 
seemed recently to have taken jdace in the senti- 
ments of his Majesty’s Ministers ; the pa])ers lacing 
all printed and now before them, himself and his 
colleagues invited a full, fair, and free discussion of 
their contents. 

Mr. Jackson then rose, and observed, that the 
Court was met at a period of the utmost importance 
to Its interests and its honour, but of greater impor- 
tance still to the best interests of the Country ; for 
those interests must still go hand in hand ; they 
were identhied with, and in^tpamble from each 
other. Under this impression, the Company had 
uniformly acted, they even now songlit no advan- 
tage which they could not show to he fortlie good 
of the Stab*; and he thought he might safely appeal 
to the first resolution which the Court had come to 
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on this business^ as a proo^ that however j^astilfiable 
they should be in debating there their, j^rticular 
interests, they had considert'd themselves as stand- 
ing^n that Court in their higher character of British 
Citizens, and as such challenged the strictest animad- 
version on their conduct He was confident that 

♦ At a Qeiif^ai Court of the United Company of M^chaiits 
of England, trying to the East Indies, held April 2, lfl2. 

Resolved Unanimously, That this Court luving perused the 
papers laid before them at the last General Court, desire to 
express the high ^»eiise which they entertain of the great abitity, 
sseal, and fidelity, with which the Directors have maintained 
the interest of the EasUlndia Company, They reluin them 
tlianksfor the powerful and eoovincingt^rgunients by which 
they have shown the danger which would await the Brilidi 
Empire, from opening the tra<Ie of ludia^ and the immense ad- 
vantages which the uatiM^has derived, in strength, revenue, 
ten itory, and chat acter fr<m the capital and the exet lions of 
this Corporation, 

Thai although this jCourt will feci it their duly, on all occd- 
sions^ to bow to the^ determination of the UegUature, they 
cannot but observe with extreme concern, that no proposition 
is suggested of an increased or further dividend, either now or 
hereafter, or advantage of any kind whatever, to the Pioprietois 
of Eastdndia Stock ; notwithstanding the negociatioii for the 
renewal of the Charter, in WS3, begun with a proposal for an 
jncivaso of dividend of twi^pcr cent., which Charter opened the 
trade but in » limited ^d pjMrfiaJ ’degree; and notwithstandinij 
that, while such great advarttages h^ve been 

obtained for the PdWiti l?P^wp^llteJPtopiietoi?s themselves have 
made li^ more than co^nlm iotei^s^ fbi; their money, Tlj<>t 
mm tp be^^lled upon to |)frt with an undefined proportion of 
a trade thus osiabKidied, pud maiptaani^ faillt^iaK at ilieir sole 
. C3tl>ei»se,,jf^ithout»iiy ooosidemtion ftlNlhe seebp to them 
^ be isd^plJy Under those ih^Comt 

^i^nfidel to the HotiOYable Court of ||ie care df its in- 

fercsts iii<he Idrtbcr oegociation for a new Charge)*; trusting 
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should be able^ to showy 'that all which their 
Dii^cWs had so nobly contended for was warranted 
Experience of ages^ and by the declared sen- 
J^ertts of the profoundest Statesmen, not €xce}>t- 
ing his Majeslty’s Ministers themselves. It w*as 
tme, that by a recent recession from those senti- 
ments, they had placed the Company in a very 
awk^^ard and painful situation ; but he had a right, 
in argument, to avail himself of their^^eviously de- 
clared opinion, and should do so, leaving the world 
to judge of the validity of those motives, to which 
they would most probably ascribe the alteration. It 


to tlie justice of th^lt fellow citizens asu^ll as to liis Majesty *b 
GoVeinmeat and to Purliduient, that they shall receive that 
liberal treatment, uhichdiey regard (heuiselves as so eminently 
entitled to at the bands of their'C^Ountry. 

And that the Directors be requested to report their proceed- 
ings, from tune to time, to this Court. 

That this Court cannot coiitem}>l^te tjie essential change pro- 
posj?d in the constiturton of the Company, by an unrestraiued 
trade to and fromTndta, without great coucciti and apprehen- 
s’Oti; not so much on account cjithe injury to which it uiU 
' subject the Company in their commercial privileges ami 
'4$ on account of the tendency which such a change must have 
Vo affect the system established by the Leeislatuie, for the civil 
aiyd political government of the Company s territorial posses* 
whilst it h not at all Ultely ^ afford to the commercial 
mlerestt of this Country Affe ^ 

/Ehbuld, therefore, theopei 


es Expected frOm it 
he tiade to ludia be the 


iullhll^fce determination, ivf Partlakieffi, this Court cannot tmt 
its hope, tliat all due care*WtH be UrkeU Id accompany 
t!i^ whiefcf shall be 'given lo midividnals Jii the 

piidran tl^le,4vfth sudf* regulation^ as situll mosjjj^fftfcipaliy 
the to which ffadse enl^rg* meats mSibt 

**^'®i*tl>* fslstfng ladun 
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was not surprising that when this change was 6rst 
announced to the Proprietors at the last General 
Court, if they should have expressed themselves 
with warmth, at a conduct which they not only 
considered as a departure from those principles 
which were understood to have been agreed on be- 
tween his Majesty’s Government and the Company, 
but as treating the Company on the part of the 
public with ingratitude and injustice. The Proprie- 
tors were now however met, finally to make up t^eir 
minds as to what line of conduct they should ad^pt 
under the circumstances in which they found thelra- 
selves, and with reference to the whole of the papers 
laid before them. He trusted, therefore, that tftey 
would pursue their deliberations with that calmness' 
which could alone inv^ them with dignity; with 
that dispassionate and patient investigation which 
could alone give them weight with the public ; a'nd 
though a question of high political consequence, he 
trusted that nothing like jjarty feeling vvould be 
discernible in its discussion; he had had the satis- 
faction of observing, much as that spirit might rage 
elsewhere, that it had not for many years disturbed 
• that Court, not that the Members of it could be sup^ 
posed insensible' to politipl predilections they wer^» 
in general persons too ^wcll’ educated, and of tdo 
high a station in society to be supposed free from 
<uch impressions ; but they^hachalways thought it' 
most becoming to confine thejpselves within the 
character which the State had been pleased to| 
assign to them, and to limit their debates to the 
mtometce and to the' goYetntnent of India. He 
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bad no hesitation, for his own part, in avowing the 
sense which he entertained of his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters ; lie thought highly of the endowments of 
several of them, and he believed their integrity to 
be unquestionable; but, upon the present occasion, 
he should speak of them as they appeared to him 
through the medium of the negociation before the 
Court ; yet, while he treated them with freedom, he 
hoped he should not depart from due respect ; he 
would make no observations but such as the printed 
papera warranted, and as the resolution which he 
meant to have the honour of offering to the Court 
would be grounded upon those papers, he should 
have occasion frequently to call their attention to 
the leading points which they contained ; he must 
do this somewhat minutely, being anxious that their 
adversaries might not haw it in their power to 
charge them with wande^'ing either in their resolu- 
tions or debates from the known facts and recorded 
documents of (heir case. 

Before he commented upon the papers, Mr. 
Jackson said he would shortly notice the numerous 
petitions which had lately been presented to the 
Houses of Parliament; many of them undoubtedly 
d^erved great respect and attention for the able 
and enlightened expositions which they exhibited ; 
while others of them teen$6d with every species of 
absurdity, mixing up the leading topics of popular 
complaint without order or discrimination, and that 
5b a manner whSSi showed to deiponstration that 
they were the resqlt of artful excitement, procured 
with the most malignant motives, and contaiqlpg 
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iioctrines but little uftderstood by those who signed 
them. Some of them had indulged in the Wildest 
theories, and instead of reasoning upon the pro- 
bable.extent of Indian export and import, talked 
of the inalienable privileges of human nature, and 
the imprescriptible rights of man ! treating all co- 
lonial regulation, as at best but qualified usurpation, 
and contending that every British Subject inhales 
with his first breath, a. right to trade to every part 
of the British dominions, and to traverse Bengal 
Bay, Botany Bay, or any other bay, withouWet or 
hindrance from the parent state 1 He was sorry to 
hear that such doctrines had found an advocate in 
an eloquent Member of the Upper House, a Noble 
Lord, who had formerly been one of the most 
ardent champions for social order ; but who upon 
this occasion (such seemed to be the fate of ardent 
minds) was found ranged on the side qf the opposite 
extreme ! These Petitioners, he was informed, had 
numerous delegates in London, who formed general 
and sub^committees, which^had not been inaptly 
called committees of coersion, whose functions, 
besides procuring petitions from every hole and 
corner of the United Kingdom, were to canvas and 
cross-q|nvas Members of Parliament ; and when 
personal applications in> London feiledy then to pro- 
cure a broad hint from" Ibihe of their constituents 
in the country, as to which way it was expected 
they should vote; so that there, .perhaps, never was 
a great publie question on whbh Members were less 


free to follow their owu cool and unbiassed jud^ 
thin /that which related to the prolongation 
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of the Company’s present right of trade. He him-* 
self (Mr. Jackson said) felt less apprehension from 
the petitions than many other persons; they would 
have but their day. The actors had over-; acted 
their parts, they had already disgusted the audience, 
and, he had no doubt, would soon think it wise to 
withdraw a great proportion of their pretensions 
from that sound understanding, and true discern- 
ment, which he had never yet known to fail the 
British Public, after it had had time and the means 
of duly examining both sides of a question. 
v’VVith regard to the documents on their^ table, 
Mr. Jackson said, he was glad to observe that no- 
thing more was said respecting the Indian Army, 
*and he hoped the fate of the Empire was not about 
to be tampered with, respeeling so mighty an en- 
gine of its defence ; he should, therefore, regard that 
part of the nc^ociation standing as it did when he 
had the honour of addressing then; at the Court be- 
fore last, and consequently forbear any -observation 
upon the subject. As* to the trade of the Com- 
pany, the main proposition of the Directors was, 
That the commerce of the Company, and the govern- 
ment of India, were absolutely inseparable : they had 
been born and bred together ; they had grown with 
each other’s growth, an(ili^;engthened with each 
other’s strength; they hM^ted, nourished, sup- 
ported, and corisidering the difficulties which their 
commerce )iad encountered and subdued, he might 
add, Jbttght for eac^ other; united, they formed the 
gi^dest ’ahd mbst stupendous edifice the world had 
separate them, they will crumble :and fajl, ’ 
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and with Uiep the, resplendent glory of our Country, ■ 
thus shorn c^its; brightest beam. Such he would show 
to. have been the opinions of most able Statesmen, and 
sUch was the influence under which the Directors 
evidently wrote their letter of the l6th December, 

1 808, which might be said to be the first material pa- 
per. That letter professedly avoided “ any detailed 
specification” of proposal, but desired to offer “ sug- 
gestions of a general nature, as the principal founda- 
tions on which a new agreement between the Public 
and the East India Company might be placed.” 
It said in substance, but, as he thought, in less as- 
suming phrase than the facts warranted, “ It is now 
upwards of a century that the East India Company 
have acted under a charter distinctly defined, sanc- 
tioned, and continued by various acts of the Le- 
gislature : during that period, notwithstanding we 
have had difficulties to encounter, and expenses to 
struggle with, which must long since have over- 
whelmed and annihilated any other concern, or any 
other people, we have acquired for our Country, not 
for ourselves, for we have rarely derived more than 
common interest, for our money, the most splendid 
territories upon the face of the globe ; we have ob- 
tained for you sixty millions of subjects, to whose 
happy situation, attachm^Ot to, and entire confidence 
in us, we refer you for the character of our Govern- 
ment ; they swell ourarmies, they venerate pur laws, 
and, choose us foi* their fudges. These territories yield 
a gross revenue of sixteen millions, and Ministers 
have thought their capacity for yielding an annual 
net surplus of a million sterling a moderate calcula- 
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titiil.' We inamtain an army of 150,000 men, we will 
ohty lsay of them fhat by their means all India is 
kept in peace towards the Company ; however, the 
native Princes may molest each other, the nam#^ 
England is its shield, the most powerful Sovereigns 
of India acknowledge our superiority, each Euro- 
pean Power has been removed in succession, and 
though it is not many years since France disputed 
with us the palm of Oriental rule, not a Frenchman 
remains in India. The domestic benefits which 
we have been enabled to confer on our Country are 
of no ordinary description. We and those con- 
nected with us have exported through the medium 
of the Company, ^2 320,000 per annum, besides 
the privileged goods of Commanders and Ofiicers to a 
considerable extent; and our imports have netted, in 
duties to Government without risk, trouble, ormate- 
rial expense, upwards of ^4,000,000 per annum ! 
Our tonnage amounts to 101,797 tons. Our trading 
ships are men of war, and so armed and navigated 
as successfully to have coped with the ships and 
frigates of the enemy; their crews consist of one 
thousand six hundred accomplished commanders 
and officers, and of eight thousand seamen for 
whom our trade is a perpetual nursery. We be- 
sides maintain in this great ’Gity a prodigious Esta-' 
bKshment ; and numerous, indeed, are the families 
who owe their reputable means of living and their 
comfort', to our weU-conducted commerce. Is it 
too much then to ask of his Majesty’s Government, 
(hot, We repeat, so much for our own sakes, as for 
thfe siikes of the thousands and tens of thousand* 
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that depend upon us, and whom we are bound by 
every tye of hohour, gratitude, and affection to pro- 
tect) that we may be allowed to continue our 
d^irse, a blessing to our Country beyond all historic 
example, the wonder of Europe, and the envy of its 
malignant Master.” — Such. was the prayer and such 
the general pretensions of the Company on opening 
the negociation. He would, however, state tlie 
first proposition which that letter contained, ver- 
ba tiniy in order the befter to apply the answer which 
follovted. The Directors say, The system by 
which the Ligislature has continued to the Com- 
pany the government of the territories acquired by 
it in the East, xciih a regulated monopoly of the 
trade, has been held by the most eminent persons 
conversant with that quarter and its affairs, to be 
the most expedient both for the foreign and do- 
mestic interests of this Country.” 

Lord Melville’s reply is dated the 28 th December, 
1808 ; to this part of the Directors’ letter he says, 
“ Concurring in substance with the proposition con- 
tained in the first article, I shall not enlarge upon its 
details. I have i^t yet heard or read any arguments 
against the continuance of the system under which 
the Ifritish possessions in India are governed, of 
sufficient w'eight to counter- balance the practical 
'benefits which have been derived from it, in their 
increased and increasing prosperity, and the general 
security and happiness of their inhabitants^^ He 
adifs, any alteration, therefore, which mdy be 
guggeked in tins part of the system, will probably 
be only in iWidetiiils.” Thus it is plain,, continued 
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Mr. Jackson, that Lord Melville admits the iur 
creased and increasing prosperity of India. The only 
alteration which he contemplates in their commerce 
be explicitly states to be, “ That merchants and ma- 
nufacturers shall trade to and from India and the 
other countries within the limits of the Company’s 
exclusive Charter, in ships or vessels hired or freight- 
ed by themselves, excepting the the dominions of the 
Efnpire of China." He concludes with ah assu- 
rance, that it will be the earnest desire of his 
Majesty’s Government to suggest to Parliament 
such a system only, as shall be conformable to the 
principles on which the regulations of 1J^84 a7id 
1793 xoere founded." Now, the leading principle of 
1 784 and 1 793 was well known to be the conducting 
of the trade of India by a “ well-regulated mono- 
j5oly.” The eminent Statesmen of those days held 
that opinion, and particularly the Noble Lord’s 
father. Mr. Jackson said, he used the term mono- 
poly because he found it there, and by way of dis- 
tinction ; but it was a solecism to call that trade a 
monopoly which admitted the whole Country to a 
partnership in its eventual gains, as provided by the 
Act of 179'^3 other acts ; and which allowed any 
merchant or trader toexport to, or import from,India, 
an extent considerably beyond what had ever been 
claimed. For the Act of 1793> a fact not generally 
kpown, so far, opened the trade of India as to allow 
Privale Merchants the privilege of trading thither, 
arid consigning to, and receiving from, their Own 
^ents, to* the amount of three thousand tons per 
-annum ; this privilege, he bclieved^r was unknown 



lo part of the Potitioaefs, wlw 

he app^^^nded, were still less aware, that out of 
this three thousand tons, not more than one thou- 
sand two hundred and eleven tons per year, on an 
average of eighteen years since 1^93, had been 
claimed, and of this, on an average, hundred 
and thirty Ions per year were of wine and beer, 
though unlimited permission was now’ so loudly de- 
manded : nothing a|^eared IVom the letter alluded 
to, to show that eveiif’ indiscriminate export was in- 
tended, or that the ships of Private Merchants 
should proceed from any other port than that of 
London ; and as for any other kind of Import than 
through London, he believed it had not then been 
thought of ; on the contrary, Lord Melville declared 
the principles of 17B4 and 1/93 lo be his ground- 
work, with which such mode of import would be 
entirely incompatible. This declaration, Mr. Jack- 
son said, had come from a man of no ordinary abi- 
lity, one who was known not to commit himself 
lightly, who seldom acted without proper delibera- 
tion, and who, however unassuming in himself, 
perhaps yielde4lfo few in the wisdom of his conclu- 
sions. Mr. Jackson said, that before he proceeded 
to show how inconsistent a late commufiication was 
with this letter of Lord Melville’s, whose principles 
it went not to regulate, but totally to subvert, he 
would notice another part of his Lopdsbip’s letter, 
whioh fully warranted .what himseM’’ had ;^id at a 
former Court respecting an increase of dividend ; 
he had been much misapprehended on that subject, 
..aud, particularly by an honourable friend of his- (Mr. 
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Johnstone), who had treated his argument, ts 
if he had proposed to stipulate for an immediate 
increase of dividend, whereas the objection which 
he had taken was, that the negociation neither sti- 
pulated for any present or prospective advantage to 
the Proprietors; and as it now stood, they might 
go on for twenty years more without the legal pos- 
sibility of deriving any ; he had observed on that 
occasion, that the former negociation of 1793j which 
took but a small part of the exclusive trade away 
from the Company, commenced with a projioaition 
of an increased dividend of two and a half per cent, 
which it grounded upon an expected surplus from 
India ; it was evident that the same expectation 
existed in the present Lord Melville’s mind, and 
that he also thought that the Proprietors should 
not be kept thus out of sight. Lord Melville says, 
in this same letter, “ I think it very desirsible that 
no measure should be adopted, in the renewal of 
the Charter, which would have the effect of redu- 
cing the value of the capital stock of the East India 
Company, and that due care should be taken to se~ 
cure their proper share oj' advantage, in any future 
amelioration of their affairs.''^ That his Lordship 
looked for such an amelioration was evident, from 
the following sentence: The most sanguine ex- 
pectations of a result even more favourable (that is, 
than bringing the expenditure within the income), 
and <^a large surplus revenue above your ordinary 
expense^ in time of peace, have recently been con- 
veyed to you by Lord M into.” In a subsequent 
letter is again expressed the confident expectation 
of a considerable surolus : surelv then* it was bift 
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rciison^^le to require that some provision should be 
made in^fu^y act .which might pas^^^th^t the Pro- 
prietors, the real merchant adventurers, and owners 
of the whole concern, should not be the only per- 
sons forgotten in the arrangement. ^ He h^d; not 
meant absolutely to contend for a increase 

of dividend, equitable as it mignt be ; but as the 
Indian debt had notoriously been contracted for 
political purposes, fo^be advantage of the Country, 
well as by its on^pi^ and that even a part of the 
'profits of their commerce had aided its liquidation, 
he thought it but common justice, that when a cer- 
tain portion of it had^heen paid off, sSy five mil- 
lions, ah increase of dividend should take place out. 
of tlie next surplus, and so qh progressively in pro- 
portion as they shohl0 discharge that dfehfl As fur 
a remission of the property-tax, he had^ hht ap- 
proved of applying for it upon the jnesent occasion ; 
he thbught that the saddling it personally upon the 
IVoptietors might* at tlie first have been avoided, 
hut he thought it hoi^, if Ineant by way of satisfac- 
tlourhol \v6rth their acceptance, and Beneath their 
j^lWfeaty 5 whilrabe mode which he bad sug- 
was a bf^ and a' fah* pthposition, which he 
shd^^dihink' it grossly urtjust to resist! ’ * 

TO* 'hid ■‘before observed, that although I.ord 
Melyitfehad intimated, as a sine qua 'n0j' that the 
goddi' and shihs of pirtvstte tnerchauts shohld be ad- 
Inide with India, 'no demauff had yet 
they shdhid fcnlijpemiitti^ to pro- 
from thB admeasure 

which ■'the experienced '"'person V hilieved to 

be hie with dartgtr tb our Indian empire; an 
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exception had been made even as to their trading 
at all with the Chinese dominions, an exception 
which Lord Buckinghamshire’s letter had since in 
fact overruled, for whether such trade should be di- 
rect or indirect it was the same thiii^ ; if admission 
to those seas were conceded, the Company could 
not go on with projrriety a twelvemonth longer. Mr. 
Jackson said he would go regularly through the 
papers, which would clearly prove, that the idea of 
indiscriniiuate import had been but recently taken 
uj) ; how' produced, or under wdiat influence, was 
not for him to say. 

J’he next rnaU'fial paper was the letter of the 
Cl'.ainnan and Deputy Chairman, Messrs. Grant 
and Parry, dated January 13 , I8O9. It W'as quite 
impossible for him (Mr. Jackson said) to <lo justice 
to this paper j it contained a most masterly review 
of the whole question, so much so, that no person 
who should read it, could well plead ignorance 
hereafter. Its reasoning w'as so clear and dispas- 
sionate, it contained so much sound sense, and true 
British j)hilosoph3% as well to entitle it to tlie 
praises which it had universally received, and to 
the impression which it was known to have made 
uj)on reflecting and impartial men. As many of 
the propositions contained in that paper were found 
among the subjects of subsequent discussion, he 
should not then enter particularly into its contents; 
suffice it to say, that it seemed irrefragably to prove, 
that the only safe- way of letting the private mer- 
chant into the trade of India, was through the me- 
dium of the Company's shipping, and subject to the 

C 
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wholesome regulations of the Company’s own com- 
merce ; and that any other mode, for the reasons 
therein set forth, would be extremely ]»erilous to 
the interests of the Country ; it showed the means 
and the energies which had been employed to force 
a greater export trade to India, and satisfactorily 
proved the moral impossibility of further extension, 
among a ])eoplc whose habits of life admitted but of 
so limited a use of European manufiicture ; it 
showed any material increase of import to be equally 
unlikely, and exposed the fallacious grounds upon 
which hopes of a different kind were built, and how 
certain they were to end in disajipointment, though 
perhaps not till irreparable mischief should liavc 
been done to that settled system, which had Iiithcrtn 
proved so wonderfully beneficial to the Country, 
that it would in fact he 0 ])ening the ti ade to all tlie 
world ; that smuggling would be the leading ])ur- 
suit, and rise above all control ; that colonization, 
with its long prospective train of j)olitical evils, 
would necessarily ensue ; that the (’hina Trade, that 
staff' of the Company, must consequently lull ; and 
that, in short, so completely would the indiscriminate 
opening of the trade subvert those princijjles of 1 / ti l 
and 1/03, which Government had professed to con- 
sider as its landmark, that •* with tl)e prospect of all 
these consequences commercial and j)olitical before 
the Court, it is in)possible that they, as faithful 
guardians of the interests committed to their care, 
or afi men truly solicitous for tlie welfare of their 
Country, could advise their constituents to seek a 
renewal of their Charter, on conditions which wouM 



despoil it of all its solid advantages, deprive the 
Company of their most valuable privileges, and in- 
capacitate them from performing for themsebes, 
and the nation, the part hitherto assigned to them 
in the Indan system.” 

This letter seemed to have had great and deserved 
weight with his Majesty’s Government, as Lord Mel- 
ville, in his next, dated December 17> 1811, refers 
to it without pressing any one of those points which 
had been th us strongly objected to, but declares his 
readiness to discuss with the Directors the detaih 
of the system ; ‘‘ if they are willing,' that th] ships 
as well as goods of merchants may be admitted into 
the trade with India, under such restrictions as may 
be deemed necessary.” This was the condition 
which he had laid down from the first ; to this lie 
had uniformly adhered, but up to that hour it had 
been on no occasion required by (iovernment that 
such ships should be allowed to proceed imlmri- 
mimidy from the outports, and the Directors 
still hoped, that the evident peril of such a licence 
would prevent it from being conceded ; indeed, it 
was evident that his Lordship at that time contem- 
plated only the single change of admitting the ships 
of Private Merchants, as well as their godds, he 
makes it a preliminary to the arrangement of the 
debt itself, saying, “ I f the Court of Directors are 
willing that these discussions, on the renewal of 
the Charter, shall proceed in so far as relates to the 
question of the trade, on the principle to which I 
have adverted, I shall be ready to receive from you 
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any suggestions you may have to offer on tlie sub- 
ject of the debt,” &c. &c. 

The next paper of importance was a letter of 
Marcii 4, 1812, from the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman, Mr. Bosanquet and Sir Hugh Inglis. 
This letter, Mr. Jackson said, was likewise written 
with great ability ; it indicated a thorough knowledge 
of the subjects on which it treats, derived fi’om that 
best of all sources long experience, and the writers 
of it fortify their statements by a variety of accounts, 
showing the imports and ex})orts of India, through 
the dih’erent mediums of the Company ; of their 
commanders and officers ; of private traders ; of 
Americans ; and of foreign Europeans ; with their 
respective proportions of bullion, and of goods and 
stores. In this paper is exhibited what is called the 
outlays of the Company at home and abroad ; and 
their various contributions at different periods to 
Government, either by way of aid to their Country, 
or in consideration of the Charter ; which a])pear 
to have amounted, from the year 17 h ’8 to 1812, 
to the sum of ^5,135,319; and it concludes 
with an account of the duties of customs and excise 
on goods imported and exported by the Company, 
which for the year ending Jan. 181 1 amounted to no 
less than ^4,213,425 ! I’his letter begun with as- 
suming it to be the final determination of Government 
that the trade with India should be extended to 
the s/iips as well as goods of Private Merchants, un- 
der such restrictions as might be deemed necessary.” 
The Chairmen repeat the solemn conviction of 
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the evils wliich must follow such a measure ; they 
express the reluctance with which they shall be 
obliged to offer it to the Proprietors, with whom 
alone the power rests of consenting to such a funda- 
mental change in the constitution of the Company.” 
But “ the Court hopes that in the extension of the 
trade which the Company now enjoys, his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers have not had in view the hazardous 
experiment of dispersing over all the Ports of Eng- 
land and Ireland a trade now brought with so much 
advantage both to the Company and the Public to 
the single Port of London." It was plain therefore 
that up to this jjeriod the indiscriminate import 
lately called for, had not even been intimated; so 
far from it, he would show from the next pajjer to 
which he should refer, that it was expressly, and 
in terms, declared, not to be the intention of Go- 
vernment to allow it. It was observable (Mr. Jack- 
son said) that this letter noticed, and refuted, two 
of those subjects of declamation in which their ad- 
versaries had so much indulged ; the one was a 
charge that they called upon the public for sums of 
money to enable them to prosecute ruinous under- 
takings ; the other was a convenient allegation, that 
the Company gained nothing by its commerce, and 
that consequently it ought to be less tenacious of its 
preservation. The Chairmen answered both of these 
points, with great force and equal simplicity ; they 
show that so far from our requiring public aid for 
our commerce} our need has arisen out of that politi- 
cal course which the Public had directed, through its 

QQ\crnmeuX.,\.o\>e pvK&ueA , awd to debts wViich ' 



tlieir commands had thus created, but that the com- 
mercial affairs of the Company, which were all that 
were now left to their unrestrained management, 
had produced advantages sufficient to allow of a 
moderate dividend to the Proprietors, over and 
abtove which, a surplus has been applied, arising 
from this source, towards the extension of that ter- 
ritory, the acquisition of which has been under the 
immediate direction of liis ^Majesty's Ministers.” A 
statement then follows, which shows the skill with 
which the Company's afliiirs must have been ma- 
naged, to have carried on so vast a Concern witli 
so limited and so unequal a capital. When it is 
recollected that the East India Company rank higher 
for the punctuality of their payments and general 
credit than almost any other Concern whatever, 
public or private, this consummate skill, and its 
effect, can perhaps be only attributed to that sys- 
tem, which ages had consolidated, with high inte- 
grity for its foundation, and experience for its guide; 
yet such was the system which it was now sought 
to Subvert and utterly to overthrow ! 

I’he remainder of this enlightened paper, again 
brought to view the train of advantages which the 
Country has derived from that stupendous object of 
its own creation, called the East India Company, 
and aptly enforces, among other considerations, that 
“ the whole of avast revenue has been brought into 
the Exchequer of the Public, without the Public 
having been called upon for any direct contribution 
for the preservation of the source from whence such 
advantages have had their rise,” 
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Another most important observation presented 
itself from the perusal of this document. It con- 
tained, among other information, an account of 
the American Trade to India, which seemed to prove 
beyond the possibility of doubt or contradiction, 
that the Export Trade to India and its dependeneies 
has already been pushed as far as it would admit of. 
The Americans were known to sail to the Indian 
seas under every possible advantage ; they united 
great skill and enterprise, with two of the most 
decisive qualities for commercial success, rigid eco- 
nomy, and avidity for gain ; they were under no re- 
straints in seeking a market, but had access to every 
port or creek in India or the Eastern Isles ; and 
though there w'as scarcely a place of tiie least note 
in which the Americans had not made their ap- 
pearance; yet, with ail these advantages and in- 
centives, they had not been able in six years to 
export more than in merchandise and 

manufactures inclmling those of their own country, 
to .i£'lj543,66'2 of bullion, which article generally 
averaged about seven-eighths of the amount of their 
Indian export. The Americans had vast depots of 
liritish Manufactures among themselves ; they were 
continualK’^ in this Country, where they could ob- 
tain them to any amount upon almost unlimited 
credit; the profit upon them, if they were really in 
demand, must, in the nature of things, be much 
greater than that upon bullion ; the policy of ex- 
porting the wares of their own country must be as 
evident as with us, and yet such was the miserable 
i^rtion qf British and American goods in tlieir 
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a^egate Indian export. The reason was obvious : 
the almost only consumers of British manufacture 
were the European Residents ; the market for their 
supply was freqtiently glutted, as the Company 
themselves annually exported upwards of one mil- 
lion of goods and stores, tlieir Commanders and 
Officers nearly half a million more, and the Private 
Traders, who were let into the Indian Trade by the 
Act of 1793 , about ^400,000. Compare this 
considerable expo"t with the wants of the Euro- 
peans in Ind'a, and it w'as plain that tlRy were fully 
supplied. It was equally plain tliat the British ma- 
nufactures have already all the orders which India 
can furnish, with this difference, that at present 
they work for long-estafilished and settled connec- 
tions, but, if their petitions be complied with, ^hey 
must themselves become the merchant Adventurers, 
or trust their property to persons of a very different 
description from those who were now their cus- 
tomers. Persons who reflected for a moment upon 
the natives of India, their climate, their habits, 
manners, and religions, must be convinced that no 
attempt could force or seduce them into the con- 
sumption of European manufactures ; nature, taste, 
and a capacity for purchase, were all against the 
probability. But even this experiment the Ame- 
cans had tried to the utmost, and the amount of 
their manufactured exports showed it to have failed. 
Did this then, he w'ould ask, afford any prospect of 
advantage, to be for a moment balanced against 
the known and admitted perils of indiscriminate 
access to India ? and did it not completely conflrm 
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the opinion declared by their Directors, that ruin 
and disappointment must fall upon the speculators 
in such a trade, after all the mischief which may 
have been occasioned to the Country and the Com- 
pany by tfie licence allowed to them ? Nay, he 
would show from a succeeding paper, that such was 
the expectation of Ministers themselves, though 
unfortunately they seemed about to give way to the 
rash and perhaps fatal experiment. 

Mr. Jackson observed, that he had stated that up 
to this period Ciovennnent had not uid'olded any 
purpose with respect to their trade beyond that 
which Lord Melville had declared as the principle, 
upon the concession of which he would only com- 
mence discussions as to details. At this period (the 
2d March 1812), the Deputation of Directors pre- 
sented to his Lordship a string of twenty-five pro- 
positions, entitled Hints, as was done in 1/93; 
they were all of great importance, but he should 
only notice such as bore immediately on the ques- 
tion of Indiscriminate Private Trade, and he would 
show from them that the Directors did not then 
understand it to be the determination of Govern- 
ment that the ships of Private Fraders should pro- 
ceed even outicards, otherwise than from the Port of 
london, and that both Government and the Di- 
rectors, decidedly, emphaticalK', and in terms, 
agreed, that the China Trade should not be put in 
hazard, but be left upon “ its present footing.” Its 
present footing was known to be a direett^ unequi- 
vocal, exclusive privilege, without the e.' oyment 
they had been fairly told by tin * Direc- 
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tors, that the Company could not continue to pay 
its dividends, or discharge its fiincAions ; in short, it 
could not go on ; or, if it should go on for a year or 
two, or more, it must be under circumstances of 
progressive and increasing weakness. Whatever 
might be the fate of the Company, no man could 
say that the Directors had not spoken out ; it was 
under, and on account of such an intimation, that 
the Court was now met, and the ])Iain English of 
the question for their deliberation was, Whether 
they should begin to wind up their aflairs now, witii 
all the legal advantages which they still possessed, 
or a verv few years hence, when coinjiaratively des- 
titute of strength, and much less able to cope with 
any <Iis])osition there uiiglit be to oppress them ? 
Whether tlieir exclusive trade to China should he 
affected immediately or consequentially, it must ho 
equally fatal to their commercial existence. 

The Deputation offered their hi st three Proposi- 
tions in the following terms: — 1. “ No British or 
Indian ship to sail directly or circuitously from a 
British Port in Europe to China.” 

2. “ No British Subject to be permitted to re- 
side in China, without tlie Company’s lieeuce.” 

3. “ No goods the growth or produce of China 
to he imported into any Ports of the United King- 
dom, except by the East India Company.” 

It should be observed, that Lord Melville’s an- 
swers to these Propositions, are not like bis first 
intimations, such “ as have occurred to him,” but 
not, “ matured in concert with his Majesty’s confi- 
dential servants these answers, on the coolw/j 
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proless to convey the sentiments of his Majesty's 
Government on the several points to which the pro- 
positions relate and the Court was now to judge 
what in candour and plain dealing those sentiments 
amounted to. 

In answer to the three first propositions, Lord 
Melville says, “ 1st, 2d, .‘id. It is deemed advisa- 
ble, and with a view to tlie security of the llevenue, 
and to other objects <;onnecled with the I'rade to 
China, to leave it on its present fooli?/g, and to guard, 
by proper regulations, against any encroachment ou 
that branch of the Company’s c.vdusive privilege." 
• — ■“ Its present fitting” (iVIr. .Jackson repeated) was 
a secure footing, arising from the positive prohibi- 
tion to any private British Subject to import a single 
article from China, or even to sail into those seas, 
or into any of the Company's Eastern territories, 
without their permission. 

The Deputation of Directors, by the frankness 
of their Propositions, had put all ambiguity out of 
the question, and left no room for doubtful construc- 
tion. Their sixth Hint conies immediately to the 
point as to the Import Trade, “ blh. 'Llie whole of 
the Indian Trade to bi^ brought to the Port ()j Ton- 
don, and the gootls sold at the Company’s sales, and 
to be, as at present, under the Company’s manage- 
ment.” Nothing could be more explicit than the 
language of this proposal ; the answer given by 
Lord Melville, in the name of his Majesty’s fiovern- 
meut, was no less so. Nothing like doubt or hesi- 
tation appeared, but full and perfect admission of 
validity of the suggestion and consent to its 
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adoption. “ Cth Answer : — The adoption of the re- 
gulation suggested in this proposition, will probably 
tend to the seeuritj' and advantage of the Public 
Revenue in collecting the duties on all articles im- 
ported from the East Indies and China, as well as 
other countries to the eastward of the Cape of Good 
Hope.” Here was a direct agreement and under- 
standing between the Directors and Government, 
that all Indian Imports slioidd be to the Port 
of London. How, without a most extravagant 
violation of all rules of construction could a depar- 
ture from this important and vital principle of the 
negociation be now treated as an “ alteration in the 
detail of the business r” 

'I hc Directors olfer their Eighth Proposition in 
terms equally ex])licit ; and though the answer is 
not favourable, it is equally frank and intelligible : 
tlie Directors still adhering to the oj)inion which 
they had so seriously taken up, and so well su})- 
porled, as to the deep impolicy of indiscriminate 
export, propose, 

8th. “ No private ship to be ])ermitted to sail for 
India, except the Port of London." 

Answer. 

8th. “ U’here does not appear to exist sufficient 
ifeason for preventing ships from clearing out for the 
East Indies from other Ports of the United King- 
dom, besides the Port oj' London." 

But aware of the danger to which such permission 
would expose the China'rrade, the Directors pray, in 
their Twenty-fifth Proposition, that such ships may 
not be allowed to sail furtlier eastward and northward 
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than certain points. The answer to this proposal still 
shows the understanding that the ChinaTrade sliould 
not be placed in any predicament of danger. Lord 
Melville says. If this object “ can be obtained by 
exclusion from the Dominions of the Emperor of 
China, and a prohibition to ini{)ort the Produce of 
that Country without a licence i'rorn the Company, 
it xvill be preferable to the rmxle herein suggested,” 
clearly admitting that if the ChinaTrade cannot be 
put above hazard by any other mode, private 
ships should be totally excluded from the Eastern 
Seas. 

The letter from Lord Melville, which accompanied 
these answers w'as dated the 21st March, 1812, his 
Lordship, as Mr. Jackson had before observ(;d, de- 
clares them to be “ the present sentiments of his 
Majesty’s Ciovernruent he ailds, ‘‘ public discus- 
sion on such an important question may possibly 
produce an alteration of opinion on some of the 
detaih, and though the subject has been jtiUy con- 
sidered, it may be de(uned necessary, in the further 
progress of the measure, to projjose on some points 
regulations of a ditl'erent deserijition from those 
which are suggested in the enclosed observations.” 
His Lordship, in the sub.sequent parts of this letter, 
clearly shows that he hiuiSelf continues of the 
opinion which he had expressed in December 1808, 
that the principles of 1/84 and 17f)d ought to be 
the basis of the agreement; that every departure 
from them has been against his better judgment 
and that he concurs with the Directors, and with 
every thinking man acquainted with India, that 
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disappointment must follow even the concession to 
which he has yielded, he says, “ You will do me 
the justice to recollect, that in all our discussitins 
on this subject, both recently and on former occa- 
sions, the admission of the ships of Merchants in 
this Country into the trade of India, in concurrence 
with those of the Company, has never been urged 
as a measure, from which much immediate benelil 
would, in my opinion, be derived, either to the Coun- 
try or to the Individuals who might embark in tin 
speculation ; and I certainly am not without consi- 
derable apprehensions that at least on the first opt ii- 
ing* of the trade, tlie public expectation, as to the 
British territories in India aflording any consiiltr- 
able outlet for British manufactures, beyond tlu 
amount of our present export may ic disappointed.'' 
Could there be a more significant admission, from a 
Statesman, that he was yielding to clamorous soli- 
citation that which his judgment would withhold? 
He further admits himself fully to concur in the 
apprehensions of the Directors respecting the “ uti- 
restrained intercourse of Europeans with the terri- 
tories of the Company or of the Native States in 
India,” and alhnvs that it will be the duty of I’ar- 
liament not only to consider “ whether it may be 
safe to prolong the whole or part of the Company's 
monopoly, but rvhether it may be unsafe to abridge 
or abolish it.” In short, let any person connect 
the sentiments containc'd in this letter with those in 
his Lordship’s letter of the 28 th December, 1808, 
and it will be impossible to doubt, but that he agrees, 
tordially agrees, in the opinions of his eminent 
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Falhet, which Mr. Jackson said he should presently 
quote, namely, that the principles of 17R1 and 
1793 were the true, sound, political princijjK s for 
the Sovereignty and Trade of India, and that in or- 
der to insure the preservation of hoth, the mode of 
the latter ought to be what has I'cen styled “ a well 
regulated monoj)oly.” 

I'lie next, and indeed the last, letter from Lord 
j\lclville, who soon after quitted the India Hoard, 
was dated 2 'Jd March, 1812 , which Mr. .lack sou 
said he referred to, merely to j)rove that his Lord- 
ship uniformly contended, that from the reduction 
of exi)ense which had already taken place, and 
which still niigiit be efiected, “ a contldent expec- 
tation might be entertained, of a large annual sur- 
plus available towards the reduction of debt. " d'his 
was on all hands admitted to be a political delrt, 
incurred by territorial acquisition and defence, 
which purposes it had been shown had been mate- 
rially forwarded and aided from the profits of their 
commerce ; surely, surely, it was not too much to 
ask from reason and justice, that as this debt should 
be ])rogressively liquidated, some advantage should 
be extemled to the Projirietors beyond the common 
interest of their money.' 

He liad now (Mr. Jackson said) travelled through 
the first set of papers, and he thought they strictly 
warranted, the Directors as to the conclusion which 
at that time they believed themselves to have come 
to with Government, and which had been so forcibly 
and emphatically stated by their late Cliairman, 
Mr. Bosanquet, namely, that their army and the 



(/hilia Trade were to be left entire, unmolested^ and 
unexposed.. Ami that, aitliough the Ships of iiulivi™ 
duals wen* to be \v.t into the Tra<le of the Cmupany, 
thc're still reniamed hope tlrat ( Jovi rnnient would 
he e onviucecl <»f the wisdom of eonlininn' their e/;///; 
to th(‘ of' Loudon ; but tliat at all events it w;;^ 
understood and aiu'Ced in the !ant;’uaL;e of the Sixli* 
]V(iposa1, the answvu' to which he had I’ead to tlv: 
(‘onrt, that "'‘The whole of tin.' Indian Trade* e:t- 
to he hrone.Iil to the Vori of Loudou, and line ^oc.ds 
sold at (he Coinjiany's sales, and to Ixsis at j)r« soat 
un(l<*r the ( 'oinpanyhs niaiia<:yn!t'ntd' Sa> h ha i 
been tli? ('t a emu ideal icai made tcM lie PiOj>rn‘tors f>y 
tin; (.\)urt of nin.’etors, and sueh was the ?mpres>,ieu 
unde r vdiieh he himself had o]K*n<*d tin* hih,iness (r. 
the {.ieiK'ral (..\)url on the 2(1 of la.st inoi.;lh. 

^t^\ould^ow (Mr Jackson said) he his jxiinhii 
ni'-k, to noti(*c* tlu; sul*sef{uent part of llw* neiya ia 
leai as it appixired from the second :(*t ofj)apcf^ 
iiad l)e(‘n laid before llieni at the last (kan’t, 
from whence it wcmkl a]>j)ear that Mioistca's had 
vincennf(>rtunat<‘ly ta!:en another vie \vof the snhp'ct 
Jdn? first documem material to the (juestioa 
lAIr. Jackson said ) was tiie jh*solutu)n of the Coiut 
ufltireclors dated Uie JJlii of A{irih J lie annuni 
eledion uas then over, new Chainiien liad suc- 
eeeded, as well a.s other Directors, and a new De 
])Utatit>n was now a[)pointe(l to colder witli his 
Majesty’s .Ministers. A minute dated the trUh 
April, ajipeared stalinj;., tliat the Chairman and 
Deputy liad had a eonferenee with the Itarl of 
Buckmghamsliire on the preceding Tuesday;, the 



7th instant. It was fair to suppose, that tlie letter 
he was now about to observe upon, which was 
from llie Deputation to his Lordship, dated the 
15th A|)ril, must at least refer to the then state of 
the negociation. The Deputation apprise his Lord- 
ship of the recent Resolution of the (leneral Court, 
and propose to themselves the honour of continuing 
tile correspondence. They notice the ojrpositioa 
w'hich had begun to shew itself to propositions, 
respecting the necessity and importance of w hich 
his Majesty's Government and the East India Coni- 
pany appear to have entertained similar sentiments,” 
and dt'sire leave to remark “ on the outlines of the 
negociation as kir as it hitherto advanced 
they again express, in terms as manly as disinte- 
rested, tl’.eir deep conviction as to the ills which 
must follow the opening of the trade, and their 
firm belief that the commercial advantages expecte<I 
from that measure will not take jrlace, vvlnle it may 
cventuallv endanger the security of the British 
possessions in the East. They say, “ We must 
desire, on the part of the Court of Directors, dis- 
tinctly, and in the face of the Country, to state this 
opinion, not as advanced without conviction to 
serve a cause, but as the genuine result of such 
knowledge and experience as the Court possess upon 
a subject respecting which they have better means 
of information, than any of those associations who 
are now eager to take full possession of the Eastern 
Trade, and upon which also it is certainly material 
that the Public should form just ideas.” In order 
to enable Government and the Public to form these 
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just ideas, the Deputation take a masterly revietv 
of the whole question, such a one, indeed, as he 
(Mr. Jackson) should have thought would remove 
each particle of doubt from every impartial and re- 
flecting mind. They observe, that till lately the 
Private Merchants aifected only to ask for such por- 
tion of the Indian Trade as the Company’s Com- 
merce did not embrace, but that now ihoy in fret 
sought a transfer of the Company’s own Trade to 
individu.als in the Out-ports, and they impute the 
extravagant and increasing demands of the Peti- 
tioners to the too easy concessions of Government 
in the first instance. They show the absolute 
impossibility of separating the Government from 
the Cr)mmcrce, a proposition for vvhich he should 
prove they had the highest authority, and are 
confident that it cannot be the intention of Minis- 
ters to break down and despoil the latter, it be- 
ing of such vital importance to the Empire of 
India, they trust, therefore, that the wisdom of 
Parliament and the justice of the Nation will re- 
sist those rash and violent innovations,®evidently 
suggested from a deplorable ignorance of facts. 
They again refer to the propositions which had 
been made to Government, and to Lord Melville’s 
answers ; they examine^them respectively, seriatim, 
and at large, particularly those which relate to the 
export and import of Private Traders. Upon the 
subject of the China Trade, they observe, that great 
as the question of revenue is, that is not the only 
point to be considered. Justice to the Company, 
was quite as obligatory a consideration. The China 



trade had been given to them by the nation, fornationat 
purposes, andtosuchithad been most beneficially and 
faithfully applied. They show that competition in 
this trade would prove hurtful to the public interests. 
The corporate capacity of the Company,say they, was 
given to them in perpetuity : they must, at all events, 
be formidable rivals to any new adventurers. The 
Company already supplied tea enough for the whole 
United Kingdom, and they exported to China in 
the metals and woollens of this country to the 
annual amount of a million sterling, though fre- 
quently at a loss to themselves. The Chinese' would 
raise the price of their articles as soon as conipeti- 
tion should appear, while ours would, for the same 
reason, fetch less; a struggle between the Company 
and Individuals, continue the Deputation, must 
produce ruinous consequences to both. The jea- 
lousy of the Chinese Government would soon be 
awakened by the ingress of indefinite numbers of 
unconnected Englishmen. Jt was already either so 
inditferent to European intercourse, or so suspicious 
of it, that it allowed but one port throughout its 
vast Empire, to that purpose; and even from that 
it banished the Europeans to Macao ; as soon as the 
ships had sailed, disorder must follow indiscrimi- 
nate access to those seas, and general exclusion 
from Canton would as certainly succeed, and involve 
in its consequences four millions of revenue! a mil- 
lion of export! the employment of a large and most 
excellent fleet of ships, each of warlike equipment ! 
the ruin of private speculators ! the palsying of the 
functipus of the Company ! and the deprivation of 
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an article which had now become to all raiiki of 
British Subjects a necessary of life ! 

Upon the dangers of the ships of private Indian 
traders being allowed to proceed Jrom and ixturu to 
the Out-portSi the Deputation are in this paper 
equally clear, emphatic, and convincing. They 
show that from the first institutioii of the ICa-l 
India Company its trade had used the Fort of 
London only ; and that the open, honourable, and 
satisfactory mode of selling all their imports to 
his Majesty’s Subjects by public auction, is nearly 
coeval with the Company. They state the endless 
frauds and injuries to which altering this mode 
would open the door, consiilering that the Indian 
trade comes now in fleets, at stated seasons, and 
that the sales are at stated periods, vvliich are well 
known to the merchants of Europe, who frequently 
resort to them in person, and are thence led to the 
purchase of many other articles, and consequently 
to the enlargement of British connection, or if that 
be not convenient, they know that through a 
broker, they can purchase upon precisely the same 
terms as if they were citizens of London, and pre- 
sent in the saleroom. — So high was the Company’s 
character with foreign Merchants, lliat purchase.s 
w^re made by them “ on the faith merely of the 
descriptive marks ; and goods on their arrival on the 
Continent frequently, pass through various hands, 
before they are finally unpacked.” They truly add, 
‘‘ nothing so effectual could be devised for tluit se- 
curity (meaning the Revenue), as to bring the 
imports io om, place i to have them lodged iiuuder 



the keys of the Government Officers ; to have them 
sold publicly in the presence of those Officers ; au4 
finally to have the duties (upwards of four millions 
per annum), thus carefully ascertained, collected 
through the medium of the Company, and with 
hardly any charge to Government! In short,” say 
they, “ the jjresent system affords the most complete 
provision that can be imagined against defect, fraud, 
or expense, in realizing this branch of the revenue 
to the Public.” How different, they argue, would 
be the case, if all individuals were allowed to im- 
port into all the 'Out-ports of the Kingdom, esjie- 
cially with small ships that could run into obscure 
ports in the remotest parts of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland ? — Control would be irnjiracticable. 
Legions of Custom-house and Excise Officers would 
be appointed, in spite of whom smuggling without 
end must be expected. If private ships wereallowed 
to go to the Kastern Islands, they could find means 
to procure the article of Tea, and if also allowed to 
return to the Out-ports, smuggling would be by far 
the mosf'gaining trade, and in fact, however covered 
or disguised, would be the real and principal object! 
The certain consequence must be, a very grtat and 
serious abridgement of the Company’s sales, and, 
if so, the Company’s finan^s must sink, their great 
establishments be given up, their vast fleets, which 
at present were the means of transporting troops, 
stoves, and warlike means to India, must be laid up, 
their buildings, wharfs, warehouses, and other arti- 
cles of dead stock formed at a prodigious expense, 
and suited only to the Indian Trade, which bad so 
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long "been theirs, must become useless and deserted ! 
and all this (supposing the best) in order to transfer 
the same quantity of oriental commerce to the Otit- 
poriSy an advantage so fatally overbalanced by the 
evils enumerated, and by the nncontroled inter- 
course of Europeans with the East, a consequence 
which no regulations could prevent or avert. 
Surely, they say, such objections ought to be very 
clearly and satisfactorily answered, before so great 
a change is attempted, before a Concern which has 
subsisted for ages, and so succeeded as to be the 
wonder and envy of the world, is subverted and 
destroyed, either on the instigation, or theoretical 
reasoning of men, whose avowed object is the pos- 
session of that trade which they propose to take 
from the Company. TIic Deputation then remind 
Government, (hat they pointed out three years ago 
the effects of so great an innovation to the President 
of the Board of Control, and they conclude from 
his silence that he admitted those effects would, as 
they had stated, “ amount to the destruction of the 
Company’s Indian Trade, their Indian commercial 
establishments, their Indian shipping, and finally 
leave the China monopoly so insulated and unsup- 
ported as to bring that down also, and with it the 
whole fabric of the Company.” 

Upon the 14th Proposition, which asked that no 
private ship of less than 400 tons burthen should 
be admitted into the Indian Trade, the nfeasssity of 
which prohibition Lord Melville in his answer had 
not agreed to, the Deputation now argue very fully : 
Mj*. Jackson said he had. felt some surprise that 
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Lord Melville had not at once seen the importance 
of a regulation, which he (Mr. Jackson) tlioiight 
ninst appear obvious to others. 'I’he Deputation 
observe, that at a very early period of the Com- 
pany’s history the smaller class <)f ships were 
dropped, and none employed of less than 500 tons 
burthen. That large ships gave a respectability to 
the British character in the eyes of the inhabitants 
of India, a distinction which they had strongly 
noticed in the case of the American shi])8,. That 
not merely the respectability of the ship was im- 
portant, but many, even political as well as com- 
mercial considerations w’ere connected with the use 
of large shijjs. The Officers were gentlemen of 
education and took rank in society. Tliey had 
great reputation for nautical skill, their discipline 
was known and admired, their conduct could be 
depended on, the vessels were equipped and em- 
ployed as ships of war, and as such commanded 
respect for their country, and due obedience to it. 
The length of the voyage called for accommodations 
for a variety of officers, such as surgeons, and petty 
officers, such as carpenters, &c., that were not taken 
on. board small ships, which proceeded to sea with- 
oirt the means of medical and other important aid. 
That the lives and health of seamen had been found 
to depend so much on the size of the ships in dis- 
tant voyages, that even West Indiamen, which ac- 
complished their passage in six weeks or less, were 
from 400 to 500 tons burthen: that small ships 
were not under the same kind of discipline, they 
could go into minor ports, more easily form connec- 
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tion with the Natives 5 and their intercourse, and 
consequent irregularities would be such as neither 
the vigilance or power of tl>e Indian CJovernments 
would be able to discover or control. In short, if 
a mere chance outxmrd, for the sake of smuggling 
honccd'urd, was the s]>cculation and the object of 
adventurers, undoubtedly small ships would best 
answer their purpose ; but if an honourable com- 
mercial intercourse with India was the object of 
(?overnment, it could only be maintained by shi])s 
of a respectable size and suitable equipment as to 
stores and force, under the conduct of able and 
responsible commanders and crews. 

With regard to the 25th IVoposition which asks 
that private ships may not have access to the 
Eastern Islands, respecting which Lord Melville in 
.his answer had expressed some reluctance to com- 
ply, “ provided tlie China Trade could be secured 
exclusively to the Company without such restric- 
tion.” The Deputation show, that private ships 
having access to the iMolucca Islands, could not be 
important to their owmers, with any view to mei'e le- 
gitimate commerce, as the Company now grew spices 
in their own settlements. That one or two of their 
ships would carry enough for the consumption of all 
Europe, and that even were it otherwise. Govern- 
ment canpot imagine that the Company would con- 
tinue to defend and maintain those Islands at a great 
expense, if the trade in their produce were thus to be 
ta^en from thpm. The Deputation, however, ex-r 
pj^sses apprehensions of a still more serious nature, 
and in his (Mr. Jacksqp’s) opinion upqa^stion^^bly 
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well founded, namely that this Eastern Areliipela^o, 
would hold out irresistible temptations, to lawless 
European settlement, enterprise, and adventure, 
before which, the Company’s China Tiade must 
sink, as the maritime resort would cerlaitily become 
the very focus of danjijerous and illicit intercourse 
with the Continent of India ! 

Such (Mr. Jackson said) was the substance of this 
most, excellent paper, as tar as it respected the 
question innnediately before tlie <^)urt. He had 
gone more fully into it, in order to enable the Pro- 
prietors the better to Judge of the letter which he 
should next notice, vh. that troin Lord Bucking- 
hamshire, dated the 2/th of April, which seemed 
to take so new, and so totally a di/Tercnt view of tlie 
subject, and which was in fact a dejiarture by 
Ministers from their preceding- admissions and 
agreement, it passed over those detailed and enlight- 
ened discussions which had liithcrto bad so much 
weight, and into which himself (Mr. J.) had that 
da}^ so fully entered, in order to convince the Court 
and through them the Public, of their unquestiona- 
ble validity ; these his Lordsliij) in the name of 
Government seemed at once to bound over, or dis- 
card, and to tell the Ompany with the brevity of 
Power, that induced by recent representation. His 
Majesty’s Ministers had concluded, that \\\e imports 
from India, and the Eastern Isles, should not be 
confined to the Port of London. I’lie answer of 
the Directors was equally brief, but it was the 
brevity of despair! — Tlien, say they, the Company 
eannqt ptoeded. It was puerile to talk of pro- 
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tective regulations, their commercial system aiusl 
give way, and with it must fall that niighty na- 
tional listablislmient the English East India Com- 
pany. 

As they were now assembled (Mr, Jackson said; 
to come to some resolution suited to the awful cir- 
cumstances in which they were so unex|)ectedly 
placed, and as he meant to submit to them such a 
one as would comprise the material jioinfs of the 
discussion, as well as convey to tlic Directors those 
Instructions which they so honourably called upon 
their Constituents to give to iIkmu, and as he was 
anxious, not only that tlie Public sliould see that 
every part of their resolution was grounded on docu- 
ments of liigli authority, but that every Proprietor 
who might honour it with his supjwrt, should de- 
part satisfied that he had yielded to no jiassionate 
appeal, but to palpable inference arising from plain 
exposition, he should go particularly into his Lonl- 
ship’s letter, and the Directors’ answer to it, which 
was tlie last document in the papers before them, 
and which brought the Court to the fearful point on 
whicli they at that moment stood. 

It appeared (Mr. Jackson said) from paper No. 
48 , that Lord Buckinghamshire and Sir Hugh 
Inglis, their Chairman, held a conversation on Sun- 
day evening, the 19th April, which this Honourable 
Baronet, had very properly committed to writing; 
this amounted to no less than a notice “ that it was 
the detetpaination of His Majesty’s Ministers to re- 
'‘omraend to Parliament to permit Private Ships to 
t, (tilt from my Port of the United Kingdom, 



hut tliat they sliould only be pennilted to l.upvrt 
into those places where the warehousing system < x- 
istpfl.” That is io impor! into various (h//-/.;CT 7 .? of 
the United Kingdom. 'J’his was so entire a depar- 
ture from the principles of the Acts of ]/ 8 d and 
179^, wiiieli professedly regarded J^ondon as the 
Emporium, and the India House as the Mart and 
Depot for the Products of Itjdia ; so adverse to the 
answer of Lord Melville to the first, second, and third 
Propositions for the security oi‘ their exc lusiv e Trade 
to China, and so directly repugnant and contradic- 
tory to the terms of the Director’s Sixth Proposition, 
as well as his Lordship’s consent thereto, name ly, 
that “ The whole of the Indian IVade should be 
brought to the Port of Lomlon, and the goods sold 
at the Company’s Sales,” — that it wtis no wonder 
that the Honourable Baronet should, with a warmth 
of zeal for his Constituents, which claimed their gra- 
titude,and did himself so much honour, havedeclared 
it “ as his opinion, that the Court of Directors in 
the first instance, and tise Court of Projji ietors, when 
laid before them, would resist by every means in 
their power, a measure so fatal to the vital interests 
of the Company, and to the Public? Revenue, as 
would be the measure of allowing the* ships of indi- 
duals to import into any place but the Port of Lon- 
don, and that situated as he was, he should eoivsider 
it his duty to resist, and recommend to the Court of 
Directors, and ultimately, to the Proj)rietors, to re- 
sist the Proposition.” This declaration was ap- 
proved by the Honourable Chairman’s colleagues, 
upon his communicating it to them,; and he, Mr. 
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Jiickson, liarl no doijbt but that the Directors \vou]J 
find in the Genml Court on tliat day at once co- 
incidence and firm supjwvt. 

On the Saturday following, the Deputation of 
Directors, had an intei-view with the noble Earl, 
the Chancellor of the Excheeuer, arid Mr. Wal- 
lace. The important question of iniporiing to the 
Out-ports was again discussed, when the Deputation 
bad the misfortune to find “ that the impressions 
wliich his Majesty's Government had received re- 
specting it, since the date of Lord Melville's letter, 
dated the 2\st Alarch, were not in consonance with 
the sentiments of the Court of Directors.” 'ITie 
Ministers declared their intention of conveying their 
sentiments in writing, and Lord Buckinghamshire 
addressed the Court accordingly on the 27th Aj)ril. 
That letter was of course an act of (iovcrnnient, 
and must be so treated ; he mentioned this, lest it 
might be imagined that himself, in freely canvass- 
ing its contents, dej)arted for a moment from the 
great respect he bore his Lordship, who had for- 
merly been their faithful and highly-approved ser- 
vant; but tljc contents of this letter appeared to 
him most .singular, ajjd not to be accounted for by 
any one preceding part of the negociation : His 
Lordship says, that in consequence of the confe- 
rences which had taken place with the Directors 
since tlie 3d instant, “ it is unnecessary for me to 
enter upon the discussion of the Hints and Obser- 
vations, which have been the subject of the corre- 
spondence between the late President of the Board 
of Control and yourselves.” Mr. Jackson said, he 
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discovered no reason for dispensinjT with wiiat aj)- 
peared u him a nr st iin,K rtant duty, u;:ua*ly, that 
of giving detailed and specific answers to the 
Company, and to the Counliy, before (Jovernmeut 
sliould propose so serious a measure as ojiening the 
Trade of India. Tlie Directors luid {iropounded a 
series of Hints or Propositions, on tiie 2(1 of ’'.farch ; 
Lord Melville had answered them scnitim hy way 
pf “ Observations,” on the 2lst of March. The 
Directors had, on the 15tli April, a;; Ijc had show'n, 
reviewed his Lordship’s Ohservalions upon their 
Hints, and amplified their reasoning upon the lat- 
ter, and again so powerfully enforced them, that he 
believed there were few persons of mulerstandiug 
that should read them, who woidd hesitate to pro- 
nounce that, until (lovcnunent .shall have succe<,‘d(‘d 
in refuting them, their ix-centiy av<jucd intention of 
opening the O/ti'-ZW/'/i' of the United dxingdom to 
the imports from India, must be regarded as rash 
and ill-considered, or as a dangerous concession to 
clamour, and palpably pregnant with calamity to 
the Country, Indeed, the Noble Earl, seemed con- 
scious that this altf^ration of sentiment reqnircil 
some explanation ; he tlierefori* observes, that Lord 
Melville, in his letter of the 21st March, said, that 
“the farther progress of the measure might require 
alteration in some of the ikUiils as well as regula- 
tions of a different description from those which 
were then suggested.” Details! Regulations! Why 
the proposed change was a dereliction of first 
principles! The complete subversion of those of 
1784 and 1793, for which so much yeneradou had 
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been professed by Lord Melville, and in utter con- 
tradiction to his answers to the first, second, third, 
and sixth ilints or lVoj)ositions — it was substance! 
it was vitality ! the not confining the Import Trade 
from the East Indies to the Fort of London, M liicdi 
his Lordship now formally announces as the deh r- 
tnination of Government, was, with the Company , 
nothing less than a qm.'Stion of existence! Minis- 
ters, it is true, express their conviction “ that the 
great interest m policy and o\‘ recemte, as well as rf 
the East India Company f rcquirc's “ that the e::.- 
isting restraints resj)ectlng the cojnmercial inter- 
course with Ciiina, should continue ; and that the 
exclusive Trade in Tea, should be j)re.served to the 
Company;” but this, Mr. Jackson said, would he 
literally impossible, if indiscriminate access was al- 
lowed to the Eastern Islands, and Imports into the 
Out-ports. I'heir Directors ha<l sliown it to be im- 
possible by a series of the most enlightened reason- 
ing, founded upon their long experience, and a 
knowledge of facts. II is Lordship allows the dan- 
ger and mischief to the Country, and to the East In- 
dia Company, if under cover of the East Indian 
Trade, an illicit commerce were to be successfully 
carried on, they acknowledge themselves to tremble, 
as well they might, for four millions of revenue, but 
conceiving, “ that regulations, both in India and at 
home, might be so framed as to guard against that 
danger Government would submit the Proposi- 
tions to Parliament as now suggested.- — Regula- 
tions !— to guard against the smuggling of an ar- 
ticle subject to ninety-six per cent, duty ad xa-. 





lorcm / of comparative small bulk, easy conveyance, 
and aided by all the local advantages of i)idi,'!C)'/.mi~ 
nate access, and indiscrhninaic nnjwrt, w liic:li wore 
at once their encouragement and seduction ! It was 
too extravagant, too absurd, to talk of elHcient le- 
gislative restraint, under such circu instances, it was 
evident that (iovernment did not tlurmseUes ex})eet 
to succeed in siicli regulations, but that they 
sunk under the clamour of the Petitioners \ they 
fainted in their course under the pressure of the 
times ! this fact was evident, from that passage in 
their letter which accounted fn' their change of 
sentiment, it v'.as in consequence iliey said, of the 
representations which liiid been brought before bis 
Majesty’s Government, st/u:e ike ptihllcciliun of 
the correspondciicc already refereed io : — this 
publication, ti>ok place about the :i4th of March 
last, before which time, all the leading I’etitions 
had arrived, and tlieir best reasoning been pub- 
lished. Was it the I’ctition from the Cornish 
Fishing Towns winch liad never sent out a vessel of 
burthen, or those from tlie Provost and Council of 
Inland Scotch Burghs, which had never yet consu- 
med abale of India piece goods, or thought about the 
Trade till they were canvassed to petition, and help 
to overawe the Government ! VV^ere these the places 
which had wrought this great conversion? — They 
must be those or none ; for Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Manchester, and the other great towns had stated 
their cases long previous to this change of purpose. 
He feared (Mr. J. said) the Rcpre.'scnla lions alluded 
to were not entirely commercial, they were, perhaps, 
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Hot aUoc;etber unlike a rejjresentation whidi un- 
said to have been made to Sir Robert Walpolo, au 
Applicant to whorn had begun and ended his ad- 
dress by reminding him of the extent of his Parlia- 
mentary influence! From whatever cause this de- 
termitiatioa of (government proceeded, its conse- 
quence to (lie (.'ompany was most serious; in fact, 
if they persisted in it, the Coinjiany could not go 
on, as appeared from the frank declaration of the 
Directors ; and it would be much more advisable to 
begin now to wind up theeir Concern, than be obliged 
to do it lliree or four years heru'e, under still mca’e 
imfavonrahle circumstances, and with still more iin- 
jiovevislu'd means. 

'j'he Directors could only answer (his intimation 
as they did, by their letter of the 2pth April ; that 
was, by repeating their soUunn conviction, as men 
of character and honour, of tlie ills which must fol- 
low the resolution of (Government. 'I'hey .justly ob- 
serve, that their olijections have not been answered, 
nw tiieir reasoning refuted ; that they are ignorant 
what kind of representations those arc to which Lord 
Buckinghamshire alludes, and express some curiosity 
as to the regulations by which Ministers believe it 
possible to avert those national evils to wliicli they 
admit the measure in question will be necessarily 
exposed without these magical restraints! It was ob- 
servable (Mr. Jackson said) that his Lordshiop did 
not even hint at the nature of tliem ; surely Govern- 
ment must have already digested them, though 
tliey had not availed themselves of the experience 
or assistance of the Directors or their Officers ; it 
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never could beimagincdtluitMinisters would projwse 
this commercial revolution to Parliament, till the 
code of counteraction, without which they admitted 
its baleful consequence, was completed ! yet cer- 
tainly hitherto, this work was not even guessed at ; 
and if Government had dclcrmined upon its nature, 
they had hitherto sliown impenetrable reserve ; but 
so wholly incredulous were the IJirectors as to the 
efficacy of tliis iiitcndctl auti-sninggliiig system, tliat 
they protest altogether against the measure wliich 
calls for it, as one fatal to their coninu'rcial prolits, 
which they say, “ enable the C()m]>any to disehargx; 
the political functions assigned to them in the ma- 
nagement of the Indian En)j)irc. Without tliis re- 
source, the dividend cannot be continued, the value 
of the Company’s Stock will he (Imiini’^iu'd, and the 
Company be brought to a state of dissolution. — ” 
They show that with their decline will be thrown 
out of activity and employ iw'cntt' ono millions of 
capital, 1400 Commanders and Officers, 8000 Sea-- 
men, 12000 Tradesmen, 3000 Labourers, and 78 
of the iinest Sliips in the world, equipped for war 
as well as commerce 1 

Mr. Jackson said, be could notyct [lorsiiade him- 
seif that IMinisters would persist in tliis ruinous sub- 
mission to known combination, and over- bearing iiu- 
])ortunity ! who was there sosiic)rt sighted as not to 
see the evils which must follow- (ioveriunent talked 
of confining the Indian hnporls to such l^nts as 
are allowed the IVarchoaahig Sp.'Uan, this could nut 
be^ — they knew it could not be, the imjirescriptible 
*'%bts of man were in their way i if this universal 
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jfiherprit right to trade with every part of the Britisli 
Dominions was a fundamental principle, as Govern- 
ment seemed now to admit, what Port so ohscuse 
on the English, Scottish, or Irish Coast, but rnigbr 
justly claim the same privilege ? Like the principle' 
of Magna Charta, such a claim must override tiie 
Legislature itself. If it be an inherent right, upon 
what ground withold it from our Colonies? Wliv 
should not they import the products of India into 
their own ports, anti re-export them to South Ame 
lica or elsewhere, to any peojde with w hom we are 
allowed to tratle, without visiting at all the Ports 
of Britain ? Upon what ground deny to Hallifax or 
Ouebec, that which you allow to New York ami 
Philadelphia ? — Have the Petitioners themseivtt 
considered these things ? — Did they see no dangei 
of the 'I'rade being lost altogether in* this attempt to 
change the hands that carried it on ? Did the Ma- 
nufacturers and Workmen of Manchester and Pais- 
ley see no danger in calling for large imjwrtatioiis 
of ready-made goods into the neighbouring ports 
of Liverpool and Glasgow' ? Could they aflbrd 
to suspend their own looms and deal in the 
muslins and calicoes of India, in preference tu 
making those fabrics themselves ? Did they see no 
danger of the annihilation of their trade altogether, 
by driving out of fashion the article which so many 
thousands of them were employed in imitating? 
Rival sellei's would run it down ; an inferior commo- 
dity would be imported to meet the reduced price: 
tliat wliich now was fasliionable, on account of its 
])rice and variety, w ould first become common, then 
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vulgar, then be exploded ; the imitation would eease 
to be in demand, when the original ceased to be in 
vogue, and India and British Muslins would alike 
lose their sale. Could Birmingham or Sheffield 
reasonably expect to sell a piece of hardware more, 
after seeing that the Export 'I’rade is at its utmost 
extent ? They might have new Customers without 
an increased demand ; it was for them to consider 
whether their present regular Customers, or the 
new Adventurers, were most to be depended on ? 

If Tea really were, as Lord Buckinghamshire as- 
serted, " a necessary of life,” who but must be con- 
vinced, that the revival of the Smuggling Trade, 
would again introduce, as formerly, a bad, spurious, 
fraudulent, and perhaps deleterious article? Mr. 
Jackson said, he really believed that the Company 
was now standing by their resistance, between the 
Public at large, and the rashness or cuj)idity of a 
part of their fellow citizens, and that many of the 
Petitioners themselves, when they come to know' 
the true merits of the case, which at present was 
scarcely known without those walls, would be can- 
did enough to own their error ! 

Did the persons interested in the Tin Trade see 
no danger in pressing tlteir pretensions beyond the 
bounds of generosity or justice ? If they were 
wholly insensible of the advantages which they had 
derived from the Company since 1793, had they no 
fears, that when the Petitioners shall have suc- 
ceeded in breaking all subsisting ties, laying open 
the Trade, and thus leaving the Company free to pur- 
chase Tin from the best market, that China will be 
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supplied from INlalacca, Banca, and otlier places in 
the eastern parts of India, where Tin is produced in 
great abundance, and up<5n ferms with which the 
Gentlemen of Cornwall cannot compete ! Can they 
be ignorant that tlie Company have, knowingly, 
and upon public grounds, encountered occasional 
loss in order to swell tlieir exports ? And when tins 
honourable fibligation sliall cease, may not the ad- 
vantages whii:h the persons interested in the Tin 
Trade, now enjoy, becotrie extinct ? — Are the Ma- 
nufacturers of woollen cloths sure, that even suj)- 
posing the rabble of ships about to be admitted into 
the Eastern Seas, with their motley' and ungovernable 
crews, should not be the means of Iiermctically seal- 
ing the I'.ort of Canton against the English, that 
they shall find Customers, who, like the Company\ 
will consent to a loss of ^50,000 a year upon this 
single article, in order to encorurage fo the utmost 
the Manufacturers of their Country ? Did they who 
thought our Island and Coasting Trade so vast a 
nursery for seamen, and consequently so great a 
national blessing, did they see no difference as k* 
the encouragement of so desirable a nursery, be- 
tween allowing vessels to sail to India Immediately 
from, and back to, their respective Out Ports, and 
their making a voyage to London, in order to col- 
lect or dispose of their Cargoes ? — Do consumers in 
general apprehend no difference between the cer- 
tainty which they now possess of obtaining articles 
of unqucvstionable goodness, and at a price unques- 
tionably fair, at the Company’s public sales, and 
wliat may be their chance when cast for their sup ■ 



ply upon the cupidit}^, specious pretences, and chi- 
cane of thousands of individual liuportcrs and 
Dealers f — Surely these were points that deserved 
great consideration before the decree should go forth, 
that was to open the Trade of India ! 

Mr. Jackson said, he took it for granted, that 
Government had now made up its mint!, as to the 
colonization of India, and rather wished for such 
an event! For he could not tliirik so disparagingly 
of Ministers as to suppose they would take the cer- 
tain means of producing an event, of wliich they 
had not weighed the consecpience. lie admired 
their nerves, it was an event which the most cou- 
rageous Statesihan had hitherto shrunk from the 
contemplation of! 

Mr. Jackson observed, he had set out with say- 
ing that the principles whicli the Directors liad uni- 
formly maintained during this discussion, namely, 

“ That the Commerce and Government of India 
were inseparably identified, and that the former 
could only be efficiently conducted through the me- 
dium of a well regulated monopoly,” had the sanc- 
tion of the ablest Statesmen. No subject could un- 
dej-go more thorough discussion than the India 
Trade, and Government did, in 17 ^^ » y<^’t Mr. Fox 
never suggested the t)pening of the JVade to the 
1‘rivate Merchant ! — Mr Pitt framed the Act which 
bore his name, immediately after, and which go- 
verned the Company till 1793 hut which introdu- 
ced no such measure! — Mr. Pitttook a considerable 
share in the Act of 1793, and altliough then 
possessed of a long experience, and of every 
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-means of forming a proper judgment, he con- 
tinued the Con pauy as the only legal medium of 
trade with India! Ihe late Lord Melville he be- 
lieved yielded to no man as an Indian Statesman, he 
had left his sentiments on record in terms so cleav 
and unequivocal, that he should quote them ; and 
as no charge of venality couUl attach to him for 
praising the dead, he should say a few words respect 
ing that eminent person. The noble Lord had been, 
about thirty years ago, the Chairman of a Committee 
of the House of Commons, for enquiring into ibc 
aftairs of the Company, and the state of the Indian 
Government. He possessed naturally a very strong 
and conqrrehensive mind, and at that period, daunt- 
less industry; he acquired in the course of this in- 
vestigation, a great insight into Indian business, and 
the able reports presented to the House by that 
Committee w-ere iniputed to his Lordship's ))en. 
This gave him great advantages over his antagonists 
in the discussion of Mr. Fox’s bill, and afterwards 
placed him at the head of the Indian Department; 
in that it was known that he always read with his 
own eyes, and wrote wdth his own hand, so nmcli 
so, that it was used to be said, his Secretary’s place 
was a sinecure! Some years since the questions of 
Private Trade, and India-built Shipping, were much 
agitated between the Directors, Government, and 
other parties, they were questions upon which some 
of the best friends of the Conqjany differed ; it had 
been his misfortune to differ in opinion upon these 
subjects with a man, with whom he had agreed upon 
every other topic of Indign affairs, a man who. 



to a mind naturally powerful, added great clearness 
of thought and expression, most honourahie senti- 
ments, and the sincerest attachment to the East In- 
dia Company ; he meant 'i’homas Hencliman, who, 
as his friend and supporter, had so often addressed 
that Court. He had taken up strong oj)inions on 
the subject. The Marquis Wellesley, and an Ho- 
nourable friend in his eye (Mr. (ileorge Johnstone), 
inclined to the same way of thinking. End Mel- 
ville, then Mr. Dundas, oflered his sentinuints to 
the Directors, observing that both parties had run 
into such opposite extremes, as to induce him to 
hope that he might be able to suggest some proper 
medium between them. His Lordship wrote this 
letter which he (Mr. J.) was about to quote in tlje 
year 1800 ; at this time he had devoted about thirty 
years to the consideration of the allairs of India ; he 
had been, as Mr. J. had before observed, Cliairmau 
of an important India Committee, of great and ex^ 
tensive scrutiny and enquiry, and he had then for 
many years, been the laborious head of the Indian 
Department ; no man it must be admitted could 
write with a higher claim to confidence in his judg- 
ment ; add to this, that at the time of writing he 
was in some degree of difference of opinion from 
the Directors, he thinks them in error as to their 
jealousy of Private Trade, but repeats in the most 
emphatic terms, his continued, firm, and decided 
conviction, that through the Company, and the 
Company only, should the Trade of India be con- 
ducted to whatever extent it might be cajrable of 
being caified. The sentiments of the Noble Lord 
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were too apposite to the present question, not to be 
given verbatim, and he would beg permission to 
read them. 


April, 2, 1800. 

In the first place, I set out with disclaiming 
being a party to those opinions which rest upon any 
general attack of the monopoly of the East India 
Company either as to the Government or Commerce 
of India. My sentiments, in that respect, remain 
exactly the same as they were when 1 moved the 
renewal of the Charter in 17 . 91 *^; and if anything, 
I am still more confirnied in the principles, I 
brought forw'ard at that time. That a direct inter- 
ference by Government in the afifairs of India, is ne- 
cessary for their stabilitj^, and unil'orrnity, 1 am 
more and more convinced ; but that the ostensible 
form of Government, with all its consequent extent 
and detail of patronage, must remain as it now is, I 
am persuaded will never be called in question by any 
but those, who may be disjjossd to sacrifice the free- 
dom and security of our constitution, to their own 
personal aggrandizement, and ill-directed ambition. 

I remain equally satisfied as to the propriety of 
continuing a monopoly of trade in the hands of the 
East India Company. Those who maintain the re- 
verse, appear to me to be mislead by general theo- 
ries, without attending to the peculiar circumstances 
of the Trade they are treating of. Viewing it even as 
a mere coihmercial question, I believe this propo- 
sition to be a sound one ; and if the Trade were laid 
open, the supposed advantages thence arising are at 



best very problemetieal, and would certainly he very 
precarious and short-lived. It is, Iwxverer, totally 
to forget the question, to treat it as a mere commer- 
cial 'one ! I'he same principles xi'hkh prove the neces- 
sity of the present form and mode of Indian Oveern- 
ment, evince the necessity of the monopoly of Trade. 
The Govertmient and the Trade are interwove toac- 
ther / anil we liave only to recur to a very recjent 
experience, to learn the immense advantajjes which 
have flow'ed from that connexion of (jovernment, 
and Trade. 

By the commercial capital of the Coin])aiiy at 
home, acting in connexion with the ])nl)Iic revenues 
under their administration abroad, they have mu- 
tually aided and administered to the wants of each 
other ; and the result has been, the fortunate 
achievement of those brilliant events, upon the suc- 
cess of which de[)ended the existence of thefio- 
vernment, the territorial wealth, and the trade of 
India.” 

Mr. Jackson said, he had now endeavoured to 
establish from the papers before them, that their 
Directors had acted with wisdom, as well as with 
integrity, and that the principles which they had 
maintained not only accorded with the judgments 
of those, among the Proprietors and the Publio, 
who had addressed much of their attention to In- 
dian affairs; but stood sanctioned by those of the 
ablest Statesmen that had lived. He did not pre- 
tend to say that the regulated monopoly for which 
he contended was not susceptible of great im- 





{(roi’cnioiit ; ou tlic contrary, he thought that qu ;- 
Ihicutiorii; of their present system niiglit he in 
trofliux'd of incaleulahlc boicHt to the Company' 
and the Country': hut sure he was, that t’ .* inea- 
sinvs now jiroposed woui<l place the ulc iu 
eminent peril ! He was glad to hoar that the busi- 
ness was not likely to ho brought into Parliament 
this Sessions, it would aflord time for eool delibera- 
tion ; he indulged a hope that Ministers, be whom 
they might, would have the fortitude to adhere to 
the prineiples of 1/84 and 1/9"^ he was convinced, 
that they would have with them the real voice of 
the Country. Nay, satisfied he was, that they had 
the dispassionate, and disinterested part of the 
Public with them already, he meant that part of the 
Public which had no interest in begging for petitions, 
and artfully inciting all descriptions t>f persons to de- 
mand commercial privileges upon grounds which 
the Petitioners evidcnitly did not understand, and re- 
specting which they were wilfully misled by intri- 
guing Agents. The reasoning part of the Public, 
which alw'ays bad, and would ultimately prevail, 
was sensible how wonderful a machine the East 
India Company was in the hands of the Country, 
'riiey gaf.cd with a«hniration on the perfection to 
which it had been brought ; they saw its innume- 
rable ramifications of benefit abroad, and blessing 
at home ; they exulteil iu the character and the 
strength which it had given us in the opinion of our 
Enemies, and how much it had I'aised us above 
other Nations; they did not deny but that it was 
capable of amendment; but they trembled at the 
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experiment, lest disturbing^ it should make it worse, 
and chec?k its present salutaiy operations ; but, 
above all, they reprobated the idea at j)rt soTit afloat 
of taking it to pieces in order to pul it together 
again in a different way, they justly doiibteii if there 
were among the sons of men a political artist to 
be found e*]ual to so delicate and compheato an 
undertaking. The Directors, he repeated, had aeted 
most laudably towards to the Cr)m]).iny am! the 
C'ountry, in endeavouring to preserve this nun hine 
in its present useful form; he thought, thorn en- 
litlerl to all tile countenance wlfn li the J^roprietors 
could give them, and lie was oi‘ opinion that assis- 
tati<‘e could not: he better conveyed tlian hy sueh a 
resolution as slioutci conviaee them and the Pnhiio 
that theirs was not oedy a firm but enlightened 
suj>porl, a resolution whudi, emhra(*lng the leading 
points of the discussicai, would satisiy lln ir eountry- 
men, that ihronghout the w!io!e (^f their ('onduet, 
tiiey had in trutli united tiie eliaradei of Proprie- 
tors of East India Stuck, with their jairainount 
duty as (.Jitizens of the Ilriti.'h I0:npire! Ileiug 
himself oldiged to attend a proilssiona! rinfy liefore 
the Upper House lie should leave such a motion 
for their wisdom to deal willi, as tlie best offering 
he could make to them under such c In iimstances ; 
he hoped they would regard the engagement he 
had alluded to us an apoiogy for his absence during 
the discussion of his own motion, ddiat Court and 
himself had now been long acquainted, he had 
never addressed them upon a subject of more im- 
portance, and he trusted they would give him 
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credit for the most earnest and disinterested wishes 
in behalf of the Company. He had, on all occa- 
sions used his utmost endeavours to promote its 
welfare, and not entirely without success, he having, 
as their* records would show, ijeen humbly con- 
junctive in the saving of many iniitions sterling to 
their funds, without, he migiil truly say (and ho 
hoped he should be jrardoned such an occasion 
for saying a w'ord of himself), without seeking for 
any personal gratihcation, riiid vrithout having di- 
rectly or indirectly upon the hour that he w'as then 
speaking, received any, beyond that honest fame to 
which he had aspired, and that {u ofessional adoption 
on the part of the Pulrlic, which he could not help, 
in some degree attributing to the countenance and 
confidence with which he had been so uniformly 
honoured by the Ceueral Court. 

Mr. Jackson then moved as follows, which motion 
was seconded by Henry Smith, Esq, and carried 
unanimously : 

** That this Court has learnt with deej> concern and surprise 
that Ids Majesty's Ministers have been induced to change tlic 
view they first entertained of the propriety of confining lo the 
port of London the returns of the trade to India now to be per- 
mitted to all British subject-s ; that the measure of opening the 
Outports to vessels of all descriptions from India, comprehend-^ 
ing in that term the Eastern islands, appears to this Court to be 
fraught with consequences ruinous to tlie Company, and all the 
long train of interests connected v/ith it ; by removing from tlie 
port of London the greater part of the Indian trade, which it has 
hitherto enjoyed ; by rendering useless many of the extensive 
establishments formed there for the merchandise and shipping 
of that trade, and throwing out of bread many thousands ol 
persons who now derive constant employment from it; by 
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ranghig the practice and frustrating the end of stated public 
sales, which are useful and impovtan! both to llieCotiulry luuf 
the Company, who aie necessarily reslrif ted to this practice ; but, 
above all, by aftording tacilities for Lhe smuggling of teas into 
the ports and harbours of England, Scotland, and Ireland, to 
an ejttent unliniitod, and. as this Court apprt iiend, nncontroiable ; 
that the consequences of this must be the dcMrnelion of the 
Company’s China trade, (lieirl>esi source oi coninu'icial profit; 
the failure of their dividend, the (Uprecialion of their stock, and 
unless a fund is pro\id<‘d from some o’l.ei smnet' for the pay- 
ment of tluMiixifleml, inabiliyv on their part to eoutinu'* to per- 
form the fuictious assigned to them in (lie governiue.nt of I’ritish 
India. That if the constitution by which the Indian cn\pire h 
now administered should thus be subverted, tlie cxeellenl system 
of civil and inihl;ry service foiujed under the Con.pany, and 
maintainable only by such a body, will be brolo ii down, the 
Iranquillity and happiness of the vast ponalation wljieJi tin t Km* 
pire contains, the interests of this Country in Asia, and its conslb 
lution at home, will be iniinifienlly endangered. 

“ That the professeii object lor whie.h the proposed changesare 
to be made, and such immense saerihi es hazarded, iramely, the 
increase of the ConnneiTc of tliis Kingdom, cannot !;e in any 
great degree attained ; there being no praclieabiiity of extending 
nmteriaiiy tlie use of our inamifarturcs ajnoag the Ifidian people; 
the tonnage allotted by the{h>jn]niny, or afforded by Indian ships 
in the management of individuals, for such exports, not having 
been fully occupied ; neither does it a})pcar praclicu!>le largely 
to augment the imj)or1uti<;n of protilablc connnoddies from 
thence; of all which the example of the American trade to the 
East is a proof; Ibitisii manufactares which they could easily 
have procured, making no parlofit, nor their returns exhibiliiig 
any new articles of importanre. Tlnit therefore the trade now 
enjoyed by the Company and Imliuduals will be the only cer- 
tain trade to which new Adventurers cafi have recourse ; arid 
this will be no addition to the commerce of the Counlry,but only a 
transfer from one set of hamU to another; sothat old Establi.'sh- 
ments will be subverted, without substkutiug any thing equally 
good in their place, and to all appearance with great dctiinient 
to the Nation, particulaily in the defakation of a l'dr<:e pail 
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of the duties now collected on Tea to the amount of four ini!- 
lions sterling })er annum ; for all which defalcation, wheilier 
one, two, or lliree millions, new taxes must be laid on tiic 
people. 

“ That the cause of the Compjiny has been deeply injured b\ 
prejudice, ignorance, erroneous assumptions, and of late by ex- 
tensive Combinations, and by unfair representation, canvas, and 
intiniidation ; in all which, the merits and rights of the Coni* 
puny, the political interests of British India, and of this Country 
as connected with them, have been left out of sight, and the 
single object of the extension of Commerce, an object only 
of speculation, in opposition to past experience, is the governing 
principle* 

“ This Court, however, confidently hope that Parliament will 
not decide the fate of the Company, on the representations and 
demands of private interests, hut on just and compreheasii e 
views of national policy ; and the Court must also believe that 
his Majesty's Ministers are too enlightened, and equitable, finally 
to adopt any measure calculated to destroy the commercial pro* 
fits of the Company, and thereby to disable tlieni from perform- 
ing their political futiclions, lliis Court therefore entirely ap- 
proving, both of the firmness which their Directors have shown 
in maintaining tlie interests of the Company, and of the manner 
in which they have, in the papers now produced by them, de* 
fended those interests, doth rccoinuiend it to them to persevere 
in the negociation with his Majesty’s Ministers upon the same 
principles ; assured of the determination of this Court to sup- 
port them to the utmost in maintaining the permanence of the 
Company and the national interest, which are involved in thek 
stability* 


i'kintti) byT. Harper, Jun Crane Court, Ficec IStreet, London. 








